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portion as it was active, it was unpopular among the rich. In the West Riding, where clothiers were destroying their own trade by fraudulently stretching the cloth (France had began to prohibit its import), the justices refused to court unpopularity by enforcing the law, and the Council had to take the odium on itself.
Secondly, internal corruption was at work, greatly increased since the Elizabethan tradition of officialdom gave way to Jacobean scandals. One President of the Council fixed a kind of tariff by which men could buy a seat at his board and recoup themselves with bribes. He had found on his land deposits of alum (needed by the dothiers), and handled the production in truly modern style. A monopoly was purchased and a company formed to exploit it with high prices; when it ceased to pay, the shareholders put the business into so-called Government hands and drew salaries, while the losses fell on public funds. Finally, the Council for the North came into the hands of the Savile family, country gentry with clothing interests, at feud with the Wentworths. The alum scandal continued, reinforced by corrupt bargains with the Papists in the matter of penal-law fines. The Saviles had obtained Buckingham's ear, and though Buckingham does not seem to have shared in the plunder, they did as they liked.
There was one person both willing and competent to set matters straight, and that was Lord Wentworth. He was soon to have a seat in the Privy Council, and the result was a series of orders making for good government and the protection of the poor.1 Meanwhile he was warmly welcomed at York as President of the Council for the North. In his inaugural speech he challenged the lawyers' writs of prohibition as a " bleeding evil" from which the Council was slowly dying. He appealed for a truce to local feuds in the name of decent government. He assured his hearers that the Crown was their best safeguard against
1 See Gardiner, vii. 160*